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BOOK REVIEWS 



How to Teach Reading and Composition. By J. J. Burns, M.A., Ph.D. 
American Book Company. 

The purpose of How to Teach Reading and Composition is to " help the teacher 
prepare for the daily work of the schoolroom." In the first chapter the author 
criticises the results obtained in reading -and writing below the high school. He 
recommends as means to better results " a higher estimation of the prime importance 
of these arts," better economy of time," " more thorough preparation on the part of 
teachers," and " smaller classes." By criticism and comparison the child should be 
taught to appreciate an author's style, to get the elements of rhetoric from concrete 
study. The study of rhythm and memorizing selections in poetry and prose also 
receive attention. An excellent list of poems to be memorized is suggested for the 
several grades. 

Part two is devoted to selections for study and writing. These consist of poems 
and prose extracts, and have been well chosen. At the end of each selection are 
explanatory notes or questions. 

Although there is nothing novel in the book, it abounds in wholesome criticism 
and helpful suggestions. A full index adds much to its value. 

B. F. Armitage 



Reading: A Manual for Teachers. By Mary E. Laing. D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1901. 

This book is a valuable addition to this department of pedagogy. It is much 
more than a manual in the ordinary sense of that word. It marks a radical departure 
in the discussion of reading. Instead of presenting mere devices and methods as 
short cuts to a mastery of the subject, the author attacks the fundamental problems 
involved in teaching reading, discusses them in the light of modern psychology and 
pedagogy, and works out at least a rational solution. 

The author makes a clear discrimination between reading and learning to recog- 
nize and pronounce words. The latter, however necessary as a preliminary to reading, 
is not reading. Reading is defined as a process of thinking, " recalling and relating 
concepts under the functioning of written words." This has its bearing upon the 
attitude of teacher and pupil towards even the first lesson. This should have an 
interesting content and the child should have clear and vivid imagery with which to 
interpret it. 

The difficulty of mastering language forms is recognized, for the child has no 
direct interest in mastering them. His interest centers in the content, and it is this 
interest in the thought that is to give the motive for overcoming this difficulty. 
Attention is secured only through the child's interest, and this comes from presenting 
appropriate material. The degree of attention focused upon the reading determines 
the strength of the association. This connection between an idea and the written 
word is to be fixed, not by repetition, but by " repetition stimulated by interest." 

In the judgment of the author it is an evil for the child to regard reading as 
drudgery. His work is not to be made so easy as not to call forth his best efforts, for 
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